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replaced their first objective. Mere Marie began
courageously to study the languages of the Iroquois,
the Hurons and Algonquins. She was a great lady
whose writings occupy an important place in religious
literature, a mystic whose patience was only equalled
by her confidence. Bossuet called her the Theresa of
her century and of the New World. Inspired by her,
the nuns lost neither their courage nor their self-
control. They were well aware that they would have
ample "time to forget the delights and the ease of Old
France" but they realized, with Marie de ITncarnation,
that Canada could become a "kingdom greater and
more beautiful than that of France." Each new priva-
tion was considered "a great reinforcement of grace
and courage." For it was their task to give an example
of that fervour which animated the Church of the
Catacombs and which seemed to their foundress to
have passed into New France.

The Indians, at least those who came as far as
Quebec, easily accepted baptism; they were not so
easily won over to a sedentary life. This was especially
true of the young people. They resisted only briefly
the call of the forest, though the girls were received
among the Ursulines and the boys drawn by the Jesuits
into the first college founded in America, one year
before Harvard. Everything had to be started over
and over again. There still remained, however, the
children who came from France and those who were
born in the colony. The task of converting the Indians
should not exclude these children from their care. Such
was the opinion of the Sisters of Mercy of the Quebec
Hotel Dieu, of the Ursulines who became the first
teachers of the colony, and of the Jesuits who were at